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MODERN ANTIQUITIES 1 

An eminent Professor of Economics once dropped the 
bitter remark in my hearing that it was actually possi- 
ble for a person to graduate, "without an iota of modern 
thought", from the institution with which he was 
connected. His shaft was undoubtedly directed at 
one or two classical students who had left the Academic 
Halls without a single course in such subjects as Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, or Pedagogy. Deplorable 
though the situation may have been, certainly the 
professor's expression was inaccurate, or at least, 
debatable. The question instantly arises, What is 
modern thought, that is, thought which is strictly 
modern in its inception and its development? The 
solving of it may afford amusing diversion for the 
antiquarian. 

In reviewing recent inventions and theories, certain 
obvious parallels at once present themselves to a face- 
tiously minded classicist. The modern world, for 
instance, claims for its own the automobile and things 
automatic, but even Homer 2 conceived the idea of self- 
moving contraptions for the conclaves of the Gods. 
The silver-footed Thetis, once, on a visit to Hephaestus, 
found him 

'sweating in toil and busy about his bellows, for he wa s 
forging tripods, twenty in all, to stand around the wall 
of his established palace, and beneath the base of each 
he had set golden wheels, that they might automatically 
enter the assembly of the gods and return again into his 
house, a marvel to look upon'. 

Feats of aviators, too, claim an awed attention to-day, 
but the first 'nose-dive', you will remember, occurred in 
the Minoan Age, when Icarus plunged headlong into the 
sea that bears his name, and it was his sire Daedalus 
who achieved the first transmarine flight, en route from 
Crete to Sicily or Cumae, while fisherman, shepherd, 
and ploughman stopped to gaze 3 . 

Even the fireless cooker was in embryo in Roman 
times, if Friedlander 4 correctly explains the Jew's 
equipment of Juvenal 3.14, for he interprets cophinus 
faenumque as a basket filled with straw with which to 
keep food warm for the Sabbath. Experimentation is 
still in process to perfect the production of unbreakable 
glass, and recent advertising columns flaunt the virtues 
of 'pyrex', a heat-proof glass for cooking utensils. But 
here, too, Petronius 5 looms up with a story of a glass- 
blower who made a phial that was unbreakable. 

'This paper was read at a meeting of The Philadelphia Classical 
League, in February, 1919. 
•II. 18.369-377. 

3 Ovid, Met. 8.183-235; Vergil, Aen. 6.14-33. 
*See the note in his edition, on 3.14. 



'When he had been admitted into the presence of the 
Emperor with his invention, he had Caesar hand the 
phial back to him; then he threw it on the tile floor. 
The Emperor was mightily terrified, but, when the 
craftsman picked up the cup from the ground, it was 
merely dented like a bronze bowl; then he took a small 
hammer from the fold of his garment, and easily made 
the cup perfect again. After this he thought that he 
was seated on the dais of the Lord God Almighty, 
especially when Caesar said to him, "Does anyone else 
know this quality of glass?". But just see what 
happened. When he said, "No", the Emperor ordered 
him to be beheaded, because, if this device were 
generally known, people would consider gold as cheap 
as mud . 

Thus our great or simple innovations may be after 
all only renovations. Hark to the official at the top of 
the escalator, monotonously reiterating "Right foot 
first"; he is but an echo of the slave who was stationed 
at Trimalchio's dining-room door to greet the entering 
guest with the warning, Dextro pede'. Note, too, 
Trimalchio's up-to-date memorandum calendar with 
its familiar sounding entry, 'Our master Gaius dines out 
December thirtieth and thirty-first' 7 . 

Many little social customs, too, have a long pedigree. 
Theaters in our day occasionally advertise a 'Ladies' 
Night' or a 'Children's Matinee', but how much more 
liberal and frequent was the giving of gifts at Roman 
spectacles. For days in succession, Suetonius 8 reports, 
Nero scattered largesses among the people: birds of 
every kind, provisions, grain tickets, wearing apparel, 
gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, paintings, slaves, 
domestic animals, and trained beasts; even ships, 
islands, and lands were apportioned! At Stella's 
shows to celebrate the close of Domitian's Sarmatian 
campaign, Martial 9 declares that every day had its 
special presents; there were showers of sportive coins, 
or tickets alloting animals and birds, not to mention 
chariots and other munificent rewards. The ingenui- 
ties of the social climber, also, meet a challenge. 
Many were the trials of the ushers at the Roman 
theaters and amphitheaters to keep free from rich 
pretenders the seats that were reserved for the Knights. 
According to Martial, various wiles were attempted to 
ward off suspicion: a Laevinus 10 feigned sleep; a 
Bassus 11 , donning gay-colored cloaks, dressed the part 
of a Knight; a Nanneius", after being ousted, sat in the 
row immediately behind, but leaned forward so far that 
his head, at least, was 'among the Knights'. A Phasis" 
boldly claimed his rights with true hauteur; while he 
was praising the Emperor's edict 



s 5l. 6 Petronius 30. 

'8.78.7-16. '»6.o 



'Ibid. 
"5-23- 



9 Nero 11. 
"5.14. "5.8. 
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'which reserved the seats for the Knights and restored 
their ranks undefined, while, in a dazzling purple cloak, 
he was haughtily declaring with pompous bombast, 
"Atlast we may sit more comfortably, now theKnights's 
dignity has been reestablished; we are not pressed or 
contaminated by the rabble", . . . suddenly, the 
usher ordered those arrogant purple robes to depart!' 

Rome knew, also, the ancestor of the unscrupulous 
modern shopper. See him" enter the most exclusive 
establishment on Broadway, the Via Lata; he inspects 
the fairest slaves, those that are not exposed for public 
sale but are shown in private only to the elite ; examines 
rare ivory ornaments, and furniture of choicest wood 
inlaid with tortoise shell; tests Corinthian bronzes, 
criticizes statues of Polycleitus, detects flaws in the 
finest crystal (yet sets aside a few specimens for future 
consideration) ; scrutinizes goblets of Mentor's chasing, 
seeks out the richest and most costly precious stones, 
and, finally, after a whole day's fatiguing efforts, pur- 
chases a couple of common cups for a two-cent piece, 
and — carries them home himself! How true it is that 
our very humor is hoary with age ! This is corroborated 
by a statement, attributed to Mark Twain, which 
admits that "there are but thirteen jokes in the world, 
and Aristophanes and Martial had twelve of them. 
Modesty prevents me", adds the Dean of Wit, "from 
mentioning the author of the thirteenth". 

When we turn to more serious issues, we find even 
closer and more vital analogies. It was my good for- 
tune several years ago to attend a lecture by one who 
is, I believe, the foremost authority of our day on 
Architectural Acoustics, yet his classification of the 
subject into Reverberation, Interference, Echo, and 
Consonance is, confessedly, based on Vitruvius's De 
Architectural and the theory which has brought fame 
to himself and perfect acoustic properties to many a 
modern auditorium was derived, he acknowledged, 
from a passage in Vitruvius which had long been mis- 
interpreted. Again, with the introduction of prison 
reform, the so-called 'new' treatment of the insane, and 
the problem of our soldiers who have been shattered in 
mind and body, we are hearing and reading much about 
'occupational therapy', but that, too, is no more modern 
in its idea than in its very phraseology. As Dr. R. M. 
Gummere reminds us in his article on The Modern 
World and the Latin Classroom (The Nation, January 
4, 1919), Celsus, in a treatise on Medicine, written in 
the Augustan age, advocated the theory that the insane 
should not be caged like beasts, but that they should be 
developed as far as possible toward normal conditions, 
and that their minds should be occupied with reading 
matter, and led into sanity by psychological anticipa- 
tion. 

And what of the Elysian Fields of Economics, Politi- 
cal and Social Science, and Pedagogy? Certainly 
Xenophon, as the implement of Socrates, did some very 



effectual ploughing in the first, and his Economist, 
though speaking strictly for domestic economy, offers 
a good working definition for Economics in general as 
'the science that treats of the efficient management of 
all things that are advantageous for the purposes of 
life' 15 . True wealth, he maintains", includes only the 
things which one knows how to turn to profit and use, 
and therefore money itself in the pockets of a man who 
does not know how to use it does not constitute wealth. 
Vigorously he pleads the cause of agriculture" as the 
most satisfactory employment; it provides the necessi- 
ties of life, he reasons, inspires courage and patriotism, 
and is the easiest to learn, and the pleasantest to follow, 
since it gives the body beauty and hardiness and allows 
the soul leisure to meet the claims of friendship and 
civic duty. Other interesting theories he promulgates, 
on industrial profit-sharing 18 , special occupational 
fitness 19 , and careful selection in matrimony* . 

It would be nothing short of ludicrous to speak of 
Political Science or Sociology as modern in any broad 
sense. Ever since the 'Ideal State' of Plato and of 
Cicero, not to mention Plutarch's Lycurgus and other 
ancient documents on statecraft, any theory of govern- 
ment has been in large measure imitative. And it is 
difficult to find many points in either social or socialistic 
programs that do not seem to have pilfered their initial 
ideas from some ancient source. In this connection it 
is interesting to note Emily James Mrs. Putnam's 
mock arguments against the Classics, in The New 
Republic for December 15, 1917. The agnostic may 
say, she writes, that "irreligion thrives because we are 
accustomed from childhood to the knowledge of the 
splendid rationalisms of Greece and Rome". After 
reviewing other facts, she proposes: If socialism, 
feminism, and academic freedom base their arguments 
on Plato, by all means let us cut out Plato! A case in 
point, on the Roman side, would be the German 
Bolshevist Socialists. In adopting the picturesque 
title Spartacides, they have confessed a debt to anti- 
quity which we might wish had been cancelled; they 
have also exhibited the usual, inexplicable psychology 
of their nation and lack of a sense of humor, for their 
appellative at once damns their cause and predestines a 
tragic fate. 

The woman movement, too, is backed by the ages. 
Livy", with Lucius Valerius as his spokesmen, quoting 
from the Origines of the antagonistic Cato, records the 
occasions in early Roman history when the women had 
appeared in public with concerted action, always to the 
advantage 6f the State: 

'In the period primeval, even in the reign of Romulus, 
when the Capitol had been taken by the Sabines, and 
a pitched battle was being fought in the Forum, was not 
the fight stopped by the interference of the women 
between the two forces? When . . . the legions 
of the Volscians, under the command of Marcius 
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Coriolanus, were encamped five miles from Rome, did 
not the women turn away that army which would have 
overwhelmed the city? Again, when Rome was taken 
by the Gauls . . . , did not the women, by unani- 
mous consent, bring their gold into the public coffers? 
In the Punic War, not to go back to remote antiquity, 
when there was a scarcity of funds, was it not the con- 
tributions of the widows that supplied the treasury?' 

The conservative Cato himself, in Livy's narrative 
concerning the repeal of the Oppian Law, was most 
frank with his reasons for opposing the extension of 
women's privileges. In a speech to the Senate he said 22 : 

'Will you give the reins to their ungovernable nature 
and their uncontrolled passions, and then expect that 
they themselves should limit their licenses, when you 
have failed to do so? . . . They long for liberty, or 
rather . . . for boundless freedom in every 
respect, ... if you allow them to throw off their 
restrictions one by one . . . and at last to be set 
on an equal footing with men, do you suppose that you 
will be able to tolerate them any longer? The instant 
they have reached an equality with you, they will be 
your superiors'. 

Many generations later Martial 23 echoes this last senti- 
ment when he warned a friend that 'a wife should be 
inferior to her husband, for in no other way are a man 
and woman made equal'. 

Livy's whole account 21 of the repeal of the Oppian 
Law is so thoroughly up-to-date in tone that, except for 
its excellent style, it would seem to be interpolated with 
newspaper reports of recent suffrage debates or of the 
antics of presidential hecklers and speech-burners. 
This law 26 , which had been passed as a Punic War meas- 
ure, enacted that 

'no woman should possess more than half an ounce of 
gold, or wear a variegated garment, or ride in a carriage 
drawn by horses, in a city, or any town, or any place 
within a mile of one, except on the occasion of some 
public religious function'. 

When certain plebeian tribunes proposed the repeal of 
the law, 

'the Capitol was filled with crowds, . . . and the 
women could not be kept at home, either by advice or 
shame, or even by the commands of their husbands; 
but they beset every street in the city, and every 
entrance to the Forum, begging the men as they went 
down into the Forum, that, in the present flourishing 
condition of the State . . . , they would allow the 
women to have their former ornaments of dress restored. 
The feminine throng increased daily, for they came 
even from the towns and the villages, and at length they 
had the boldness to go up to the consuls, the praetors, 
and the magistrates to make their petition'. 

Cato's arguments (like those of many a modern 'anti') 
were concerned more with his conservatism and his 
prejudices against women than with the fairness of their 
cause. Why should they be ashamed of simplicity and 
thrift? Hear his bluster 28 : 

'Be assured that when a woman once begins to be 
ashamed of what she ought not to be ashamed, she will 
not be ashamed of what she ought'. 
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His opponent, Lucius Valerius, exposed his prejudices 
and asked for justice 27 : 

'Shall every other class of people feel the improvement 
in the condition of the State, and shall our wives alone 
reap none of the fruits of the public peace and pros- 
perity? . . . Shall we allow the privilege of wear- 
ing the embroidered toga to the magistrates of colonies 
and towns, and to the very lowest of them here at Rome, 
the street commissioners, and not only of wearing such 
an ornament of honor while alive, but of being buried 
with it when dead, and shall we forbid the use of purple 
to women alone? . . . Shall your horse be more 
richly accoutered than your wife? . . . Elegance 
and ornaments and dress, these are the women's badges 
of distinction; in these they delight, and glory; these 
our ancestors used to call the women's world'. 

So the contest raged. The day after the debate the 
women in a body, after the manner of the White House 
sentinels, beset the doors of the opposing tribunes, and 
did not retire until their intervention was withdrawn. 
Thus was the law annulled. 

Now hear the inspired invective of the educational 
iconoclast: 

'I believe that our young men become absolute dolts in 
our Colleges, because they see and hear nothing of real 
life there. . . . And if you will pardon me, it is 
you teachers above all others who have destroyed elo- 
quence. . . . When originality flourished in art 
and literature, no "doctor" from academic cloisters 
had ruined the intellect'. 

You might hazard the guess that this is a clipping from 
Dr. Flexner's notebook, but no, it is merely Encolpius, 
the mouthpiece of Petronius in his Satyricon 28 , challeng- 
ing a Professor of Eloquence in the time of Nero. 
Furthermore, Encolpius really typifies the anti- 
Flexnerian reactionary, who criticizes the frills and the 
shortcuts that have crept into education. Professor 
Agamemnon's retort 28 is equally striking: 
'Indeed the teachers are not responsible for the prac- 
tices of the Schools. If they don't lecture as the young 
people like, "they will be left alone in the Colleges", as 
Cicero says. Like those who fawn upon the well-to-do 
to get invited out, they plan primarily for what they 
think will best satisfy their audience .... A 
professor of oratory is like a fisherman : if he does not 
put on his hook the bait which he knows will attract 
the little fish, he will have a long wait on his rock with- 
out any hope of a catch. . . . It is the parents that 
deserve rebuke, for not wishing the children to become 
proficient through stern discipline. In their over- 
ambition and hurry to realize their hopes, they thrust 
their charges into a profession, while they are still babes 
and ill-trained'. 

Agamemnon's advice was that it is of first importance 
to perfect the character of youth by the rigid laws of 
simplicity and temperance, and to realize that a thing 
is not of the highest value simply because boys like it; 
those who show an eagerness for knowledge should be 
allowed to go step by step, reading much, training their 
minds by the precepts of philosophy, and acquainting 
themselves with high standards for imitation. 

But, of course, Professor Agamemnon, like his modern 
counterparts, was an old fogy. What was the use of 
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cultural pursuits? Literature was no more profitable 
then than now. Did not Ovid's father remind him 30 
that Homer himself had not left a penny? 'Vocational 
training' was the road to real success — the ultramoderns 
have no corner on that open sesame. Recall the pros- 
perous canvas manufacturer and member of the local 
fire department, one of the parvenus at Trimalchio's 
dinner which Petronius 31 describes. With all his 
aspirations for his sons, he considered that one of them 
had become steeped quite enough in literature, and he 
determined to have him 'learn the trade of barber, 
auctioneer, or advocate at least — something that he 
could carry to the grave with him'. And why not? 
Could not both Juvenal 32 and Martial 33 record barbers 
who had acquired untold wealth? And as to auction- 
eers hear Martial 3 ': 

'Two praetors, four tribunes, seven advocates, ten 
poets, were recently asking a certain old gentleman for 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. Without a 
minute's hesitation he gave her to Smoothtalk, the 
auctioneer. And tell me, Mr. Stern, was he altogether 
a fool?' 

Indeed, the epigrammatist admonishes elsewhere 35 , 

'Don't send your son to teachers and professors of 
liberal studies to have him waste his time over Cicero 
and Vergil. If he shows an inclination to write verses, 
disinherit him. If he wishes to learn lucrative arts, 
have him taught music so that he may perform on the 
lyre or the pipes; but, if he is dull, make him an archi- 
tect or an auctioneer'. 

Shoemakers, too, could come into a mighty fortune. 
Martial 3 ' envied their gladiatorial shows and their 
luxurious estates, and was driven to cynicism, ex- 
claiming, 

'Ah, what idiots my parents were to give me a liberal 
education. What good are literary critics and profes- 
sors of eloquence to me? Break my trifling pens and 
tear up my poems, my frivolous muse, if a boot can 
give all this to a cobbler'. 

A paper that attempts to review modern institutions 
would scarcely be complete without an allusion to that 
absorbing attraction of the day, the moving picture, 
which presents every sort of thrilling or ludicrous per- 
formance that man's imagination or ingenuity can 
devise. We duly marvel at the wonders of the kineto- 
scope, although we realize that much that it portrays 
is sham. But, should we go back to the Roman world 
of the first century or earlier, we should find throngs of 
pleasure-seekers thrilled not by film reproductions, 
which they would have considered decidedly 'tame', 
but by 'living motion pictures', where there was little 
recourse to cardboard or to straw dummies. These 
exhibitions were given in the amphitheater, usually as 
an entr' acte or specialty amid the more serious gladia- 
torial combats. The star performers were generally 
criminals who sometimes underwent torture or actual 
death. Cruel it was, to be sure, but the world is not 
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yet agreed upon a merciful treatment of criminals. 
Mythology and legend furnished an especially rich field 
for the plots of the scenario. Mucius Scaevola 3 ' 
burned his right hand on the sacrificial altar in defiance 
of the threats of Lars Porsena whom he had attempted 
to assassinate; in a tunic of pitch Hercules 38 was 
cremated on his funeral pyre. Martial writes 3 ': 
'Whatever <Thracian> Rhodope is said to have beheld 
in Orpheus's theater', the arena has exhibited to you, 
Caesar. Rocks have crept, and a forest, such as the 
grove of the Hesperides is supposed to have been, has 
run in marvelous fashion. Every kind of wild beast 
and cattle has been there and above the bard many a 
bird has poised, but Orpheus himself lay prostrated, 
mangled by an ungrateful bear. Only in this particular 
was the story acted contrary to tradition. 

The miraculous element was managed by means of 
mechanical devices called pegmata*". These consisted 
of several stories, which automatically rose and fell, 
opened and shut, projected or recoiled. With their aid, 
for instance, the primitive aeronauts, Daedalus and 
Icarus, could make their flights". According to 
Statius 42 , night itself was no bar to the performances: 
'Scarcely had darkness fallen when a circlet of lights 
was lowered in the middle of the amphitheater, glowing 
mid the dense shadows and outshining the glaring 
constellation of Ariadne's crown. The blazing torches 
light up the sky and allow no license to the dim night. 
Dull quiet flees and restful sleep . . . goes off to 
other cities'. 

Even the 'Gay White Way', we see, had its prototype 
in antiquity. 

Spectacles were not restricted to the air above or to 
the earth beneath. With the suddenness of magic the 
vast arena could be flooded and as speedily drained 
again. This transformation of the arena into a sea 
gave opportunity for Leander's Hellespontic trips to 
his lady love, and for the antics of nymphs and divinities 
of the deep. For example 48 , foreshadow 1 '™? Annette 
Kellerman and her school, 'A trained band of Mereids 
frolicked all over the water's surface, and pictured the 
yielding billows with various manoeuvers'. Sham 
battles, too, were presented, growing more and more 
intricate; and as each Emperor vied with his predeces- 
sor in producing shows novel and unique 44 , even wild 
beasts and chariots appeared in aquatic sports; indeed, 
if we are to believe Martial 46 , 'whatever was seen in the 
Circus and the Amphitheater was displayed in Domi- 
tian's prolific wave'. If, therefore, we should journey 
along the Styx to-night and recount to Martial the 
kaleidoscopic wonders of the modern theatorium, I 
doubt not that he would turn to us with a shrug of his 
shoulders and put his characteristic question, 'Tell 
me, which are the greater miracles, yours or Caesar's?' 

"Martial 8.30; 10.2s. 38 Tertullian, Apologeticus 15. 

3S Martial, Spect. 21. 
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But enough! It is unnecessary, though quite possi- 
ble, to continue ad infinitum. It must be clear by now 
that there is almost need of the lantern and the pere- 
grinations of a Diogenes to search for a 'modern thought . 
Let the Pythian Oracle decide which is the wiser and 
the more truly educated, the man who, familiar with 
the origins of things, sees their stupendous scope and 
therefore 'knows that he knows nothing', or the one 
who, having a complete survey of the surface, ignores 
the hidden parts, and is sure that he knows it all. At 
all events, if it is true that a classical student can 
graduate from any American College "without an iota 
of modern thought", then equally true is the corollary 
that there is something radically wrong with classical 
teaching — if you will pardon my voicing such a trite 
and. obvious conclusion. 

Never has the classicist had such a golden oppor- 
tunity to question his methods and to retrieve, if 
necessary. It is another truism that this is the day of 
educational reconstruction. From every quarter come 
queries and suggestions, doubts, hopes, and fears, as to 
post-bellum instruction. The world has seen and felt 
the shocking results of a materialistic creed. Is the 
classicist prepared to step into the breach which is being 
made for him? Non-classical publications, including 
some of the most modernized and most influential 
organs, are giving his cause publicity. Mrs. Putnam's 
contribution to The New Republic for December 15, 
1917, has already been cited. The Dial, in an editorial 
for November 2, 19 18, commends the advocacy of the 
study of Latin by M. A. Meillet of the College de 
France, and confesses that the "ancient humanism 
. . . seems to-day ... a more healing and 
gracious doctrine than it did in the first days of July, 
1914" (see The Classical Weekly 12. 112). The 
Outlook for November 13, 191 8, publishes A Classic 
Instance, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, maintaining that 
the Classics "instill a sense of order and inspire a sense 
of admiration . . . which are needed by the 
people . . . of a sane democracy". In the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of December 1,1918, appeared an 
article by Professor Arcadius Avellanus, of the Catholic 
College of St. John, suggesting Latin as the official 
language for the peace conference! It is interesting to 
note in this connection the Latin ode Ad Americam 
which is reprinted in the issue of The Literary Digest 
for February 8, 1919; this poem is in the meter of 
Vergil's Aeneid and eulogizes America's part in the war; 
it was written by M. Humbert, a member of the 
Academie des Beaux Arts, and was first published in the 
Journal des Debats. On December 16 the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, after electing to member- 
ship in their honored body an eminent sponsor of the 
humanities, Professor Paul Shorey, passed a resolution 
to encourage the study of Greek and Latin in the 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities, because an opposite 
policy would "lower the intellectual and aesthetic 
standards of our Secondary Schools, and the average 
intelligence of the American people, and . . 



debase their written and spoken English (see The 
Classical Weekly 12.80,96). This was followed by 
an editorial in The New York Evening Sun of Decem- 
ber 21 which not only stamped the resolution with its 
approval, but declared that standards had already been 
lowered, and that "ignorance of the thought and 
ideals of the Greek world is responsible for many of our 
modern absurdities" in careless expression, thinking, 
and argument. In January, 1919, one of our largest 
publishing houses, taking advantage of the situation 
to advertise one of their publications, sent out a cir- 
cular letter in which it called attention to the growing 
respect for the study of Latin, and asserted that 

this war has established beyond peradventure the fact 
that the studies which develop the finer instincts, and 
which train us to think clearly and decide quickly, must 
have a more prominent part in the curricula of our 
American Schools and Colleges. 

The Nation for January 4, 1919, gives prominent place 
to Dr. R. M. Gummere's article on The Modern World 
and the Latin Classroom, to which reference has been 
made in this paper, and the January number of the 
Educational Review contains an address on Education 
After the War, by President Nicholas Murray Butler 
(see The Classical Weekly 12.161-162), who asserts 
that 

the classics remain the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
fountains of excellence in all that pertain to letters, to 
art and to the intellectual life. 

Truly the outlook is brilliant, if classicists are ready 
to meet the demands. But it is evident that, like the 
chambered nautilus, many will have to cast aside an 
outgrown shell. And never may there be such another 
opportunity to dispense with unsuccessful methods and 
find a scapegoat for all shortcomings. Germany must 
shoulder even this ignominy : Germany, cries one, is the 
origin of the seminar ; " it is due to the pernicious influence 
of the German professors", claims Professor Avellanus, 
"that Latin has ceased to be the language of the 
educated", for they have involved it in a "cloud of 
mystery" with their endless "refinements, . . . 
elucidations, . . . and disquisitions"; and behold 
in Germany, warns President Butler, the disciples of a 
"psychology without a soul and an economics with no 
vision beyond material gain". 

Let us, then, follow Dr. Gummere's advice and 
develop a vital and modern method of teaching Greek 
and Latin. It is by results which will speak for them- 
selves that we must prove our claims. There is much 
to do to secure to the Classics an unshakable and an 
undeniable place in the future curriculum. What is to 
be the keynote of the new score? Or, as a Professor of 
Education recently inquired of a classical scholar, with 
startling abruptness, "What is your main excuse for 
studying Latin"? In view of the wealth of 'excuses', 
the question matches one that was put to a colleague of 
mine by a despairing student, who expectantly de- 
manded, "Professor, tell us, please, in a word, exactly 
what is Pragmatism?" But if a succinct response must 
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be returned to the educator, is not the one overpower- 
ing, noncontrovertible truth about Greek and Latin the 
fact that they represent and interpret the civilization 
which is the basis and the inspiration of the life of the 
Western world? It is as stupid to oust ancient history 
from the Schools in favor of American and modern 
European history as it would be to knock out the first 
two stories of a skyscraper and expect the rest of the 
structure to stand. It is as ridiculous to consign future 
generations to translations of ancient sources as it 
would be to substitute for "Rock of ages cleft for me", 
a Japanese version which quaintly runs, "O stone of the 
years split for my benefit"! 

If, then, our chief 'excuse' for existence is to promul- 
gate "those ideas which are the common heritage of 
European civilizations as a whole", we must agree with 
President Butler that efforts to train all students to 
become grammarians and philologists should cease, and 
that the greatest emphasis should be laid upon matters 
of human interest, conduct, and feeling. 'Democracy' 
is the mighty word that is being bandied from lip to lip 
to-day the world over, but Dr. Van Dyke reminds us 
that no democracy has ever survived without an intel- 
lectual aristocracy at its heart, and that the most vital 
qualifications for membership are not technical knowl- 
edge and skill, but broadmindedness, clear thinking, 
lofty motives, balanced judgment, and strong devotion 
to duty. "For the cultivation of these things", he 
adds, "the study of the Classics has been and still is of 
the greatest value". 

For the new order I am not one who advocates the 
complete elimination of grammar, syntax, and prose 
composition, but I regret to find them the cause of 
turning away many an aspirant who is interested mainly 
in the cultural or the strictly literary value of the 
Classics. I believe that these should be vigorously 
required of all who desire to be specialists or teachers, 
but that they should be relegated to a special period, 
and should not be forced, with a high death rate, upon 
all students. In the general revision, however, there is 
need of the utmost caution. Let us beware lest, in our 
zeal to discard certain non-essentials, we lose at the 
same time some of our most cherished ideals. It would 
be disastrous to boast of mental discipline, and then 
completely remove technical grammar, which is one of 
the most effective means thereto. It would be folly to 
claim to secure accuracy and fluency in diction and 
expression, and then eject translation, which makes the 
supreme demand for precision in word and structure. 
This second point cannot be stressed too strongly ; real 
translation is an art which is fast dying out, but every 
effort should be made to revive it, if we hope to main- 
tain many of our claims about the advantages of a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek for spoken or written 
English. Though one believes in reading much in the 
Latin, or in rapid reading with paraphrase, at least a 
small portion should be set daily or periodically, not for 
careless transliteration, but for the true translation that 



demands accurate expression, precise structure, and 
discerning judgment. But ever in the foreground 
should be the guiding principle of the dependence of the 
present upon the past. Humanity to-day must realize 
with President Wilson that "we should have scant 
capital to trade on were we to throw away the wisdom 
we have inherited and seek our fortunes with the slender 
stock we ourselves have accumulated"; it must grasp 
the wisdom of the poet of Nashapur in the quatrain 
of Fitzgerald: 

With Earth's first Clay They did the last Man's knead, 
And then of the last Harvest sow'd the Seed; 
Yea, the first morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. ETHEL HAMPSON BREWSTER. 
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The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. By Thomas H. 
Billings. Chicago, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press (1919). Pp. viii + 105. $1.00. 

This dissertation from the University of Chicago is 
evidence of Professor Shorey's continued interest and 
instruction in the Platonic field of study. The subject 
was suggested to the author by Professor Shorey, to 
whom full acknowledgment is made in the Preface; but 
such an expression of recognition and acknowledgement 
is not sufficient for Mr. Billings, who subsequently 
refers to Professor Shorey or cites his works constantly, 
in footnote or text, throughout the book. This fact 
alone would lead to the expectation that the study would 
be thorough, interesting, and well presented, as, indeed, 
proves to be the case. 

The reason for writing this dissertation, in view of the 
extensive literature on Philo, in which his relation to 
Plato is almost invariably discussed, the author finds 
in the necessity for a restatement of the subject because 
of its very obfuscation by voluminous handling. The 
greater part of the study is devoted to the influence of 
Plato on Philo's thought, and little space is given to 
resemblances in language. This linguistic phase of the 
work is especially eclectic and emphasis is laid jii the 
fact that it is by no means exhaustive. It is, h.i«(ver, 
quite sufficient for the purpose intended. 

After a brief sketch of the History of Philonic Inter 
pretation, the successive chapters discuss Philo's 
Conception of the Ultimate Reality; The Intermediary 
Powers; Man's Soul and its Powers; and Ethics. 
Under these captions related theories are presented and 
occasionally similarities of language are abundantly 
proved by arrangement of selected phrases in parallel 
columns. 

The dissertation is preceded by a Table of Contents 
and is concluded by an Index, and the mechanical exe- 
cution of the work is marred only by frequent errors in 
the Greek texts quoted. 
Columbia University. T. LESLIE SHEAR. 



